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THe GYMNAST AND THE LION. 


THE STARRY FLAG; 


The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
LEVI EXPLORES THE CHIMNEY. 


M® FAIRFIELD was appalled when Levi 
suggested that the chimney should be 
examined. He was very certain that his ward 
had stolen the wallet and hidden it, and Levi 
was just as certain that his uncle was guilty of 
the crime. To the guardian it made but little 
difference who stole the money, for if the wal- 
let were found in the chimney, it would be lost 
to him when the storm had blown over. 
“What do you want to look into the chim- 
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bly for?” demanded he, when the constable 
exhibited a readiness to adopt Levi’s sugges- 
tion. 

‘We may find the money there,” replied Mr. 
Gayles. 

“I begin to see into this business a little 
grain,” added Mr. Fairfield; ‘‘and I ain’t a 
goin’ to have you ransackin’ my house for 
nothin’. Have you got a sarch-warrant?” 

**No; I have not,” answered the officer of 
the law. 

‘*Then you can’t go no further,” said the 
miser, decidedly; for he knew very well that 
the search in the chimney would be sure to 
involve him in trouble. 

‘“‘T will procure a search-warrant, if you are 
not willing I should make the examination 
without one.” 
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** Well, I ain’t willin.” 

“If you are an innocent man, Mr. Fairfield, 
I suppose the search would do you more good 
than harm. It’s a fact that about one half 
the people in town believe you stole Ruel’s 
money.” 

‘““They no business to think so,” protested 
the miser. ‘I’m an innocent man. Do you 
think I'd steal my brother-in-law’s money?” 

You can see through a mill-stone when 
there’s a hole in it, Mr. Fairfield.” 

*“T reckon I can; and I see through this mill- 
stone, too. You’ve got that boy; and you 
don’t know as well as I do what a bad boy he 
is. He stole that money —don’t tell me—I 
know he did. Now he wants to look up chim- 
bly —don’t he? What does all that mean? 
He stole the money, and he hid it somewhere 
in the chimbly, for’s all know. Now he wants 
to let you find it, and make it out that I hid it. 
He’s a bad boy, and it don’t look right for you 
to hear to him, and not mind a word that I 
say,” continued Mr. Fairfield. 

“Uncle Nathan, I'd like to know what you’ve 
been poking in the chimney for, the first thing 
after the court, with your best clothes on?” in- 
quired Levi, in a véry pointed manner. 

“Don’t I tell you the top of the chimbly 
blowed in last night in the squall, and I’ve been 
fixin it?” snarled the uncle. “Mr. Gayles, 
that boy said I stole the money; yes, he said 
so in the court, and I’m goin to make him 
prove it.” 

“IT think I can prove it before we get through 
with this business,” said Levi. 

“Well, you ain’t goin pokin about my house 
no more, not without you have a sarch-war- 
rant,” added uncle Nathan, very decidedly. 

“Don’t you think you had better let Mr. 
Gayles look up that chimney?” interposed Mr. 
Hatch. 

“T don’t think no such thing, and I ain’t 
agoin to do it.” 

“Just as you say, Mr. Fairfield.” 

“T know it’s just as I say. Levi stole the 
money, and hid it. If he’s a mind to confess 
that he stole it, and says it is in the chimbly, 
I’m willing to let you look there.” 

“T didn’t steal the money, and I didn’t hide 
it, and I’m not going to confess it,” said-Levi, 
emphatically. 

Mr. Fairfield positively refused to permit the 
chimney to be searched, unless the officer was 
armed with the proper authority to do so, and 
the party left the house to procure the warrant; 
‘put Levi determined to remain near the house, 
and observe the movements of his uncle, who 
was not the man to spoil his best clothes by 





exploring the interior of a chimney, unless for 
some extraordinary reason. He was quite sure 
that Mr. Fairfield had changed the bills which 
Mr. Hatch showed him, and he was equally 
confident that the two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars paid him by Mr. Watson was somewhere 
in the house. His uncle’s sooty appearance 
suggested the hiding-place ; and, warrant or no 
warrant, he was determined to discover whether 
or not the money was hidden in the chimney, 
Without informing Mr. Gayles of his purpose, 
he returned to his uncle’s house. 

“What do you want now?” demanded uncle 
Nathan, as he entered the kitchen. 

‘I want my old clothes,” replied Levi; “I’m 
going a fishing.” 

“You ain’t going up stairs, no how,” inter- 
posed Mr. Fairfield. ‘‘ You villain, you! You 
want to make it out that I stole the money — do 
you? You've hid it somewhere, and you want 
to put it in a place where the constable will 
find it, and lay it to me. I know you, you vil- 
lain, you!” 

‘*T want my old clothes.” 

“ Git ’em for him, wife. If he put that money 
in the chimbly, I mean to have the officer find 
it just where he put it. I ain’t a going to have 
things fixed so as to git me into trouble.” 

Mrs. Fairfield brought the old clothes down 
from the chamber, and Levi went into the 
wood-shed to change his dress. It was clear 
that his uncle would not permit him to enter 
his own room, and he was very anxious to ex- 
amine the interior of the chimney before his 
guardian had an opportunity to remove the 
stolen wallet. When he had put on his old 
clothes, he went out doors, and looked up at 
the broken chimney top. He was a “born 
sailor,” nimble as a cat, and dizzy heights had 
no terrors for him. Springing to the roof of 
the shed first, and then to the top of the 
house, whose half-decayed shingles rattled and 
snapped beneath his feet, he reached the top 
of the chimney. It was spacious enough even 
at the outlet to permit his passage down. 

Bracing his knees against the sides, and 
using such projecting bricks as afforded him a 
foothold, he gradually descended the flue till 
he reached the fireplace in his own chamber. 
Removing the fireboard so as to give him 
more light, he carefully examined the inside 
of the chimney; but the wallet was not to be 
found. 

While he was changing his clothes in the 
wood-shed, Mr. Fairfield had removed it again, 
and concealed it in another place. The miser 
had promptly concluded that the finding of the 
wallet in its original hiding-place would be of 
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more damage to him than it would to Levi, 
especially as he had been seen, so soon after 
the examination, covered with soot. 

Levi was disappointed. His uncle had out- 
witted him, though of course the young man 
did not know it. He was reasonably certain 
that his guardian had the money, but he could 
prove nothing. He returned through the flue 
to the roof of the house, and made his way 
down to the solid earth again. It is quite prob- 
able that his uncle knew what he was about, 
but he said nothing. 

Squire Saunders declined to issue a search- 
warrant for the purpose indicated by Mr. 
Gayles. The law requires that the object to 
be searched for shall be particularly designated. 
The bills which Ruel Belcher had lost had been 
identified and restored to the owner; and it did 
not appear that any other bills had been lost. 
Nothing could be done, therefore, but wait for 
the time to which the examination of Levi had 
been postponed. On the following day Mr. 
Gayles went to Boston, and found Mr. Watson, 
who was deeply interested in the welfare of the 
young fisherman, and promised to be present 
at the examination. 

“‘T would go down to Rockport and stay two 
or three weeks, if there was a decent place to 
bathe,” said Mr. Watson, as the constable was 
leaving his counting-room. 

‘There isn’t a better place on the coast,” re- 
plied Mr. Gayles, emphatically. 

“T won’t trust my daughter on those rocks 
again. She is so fond of the salt water, that 
she must be in it, if she is near the shore.” 

“There isn’t a better place in the world than 
Back Beach, in our town;” added Mr. Gayles. 

“ But that is a mile from Pigeon Cove.” 

‘Well, you can board down in the village, 
within a stone’s throw of the beach. Mr. Bab- 
son has two nice rooms in a new house, and 
his folks will take first-rate care of you.” 

Mr. Watson liked the idea, and instructed 
the constable to engage the rooms for him, and 
fit up a bathing-room on Back Beach for the 
use of his family. On the Saturday afternoon 
following, he took possession of his apartments 
at Mr. Babson’s. Two little rooms under the 
public hall, which extended nearly down to 
high-water mark, had been fitted up for dress- 
ing-rooms, and before evening Bessie Watson 
and her father were again floundering in the 
brine. The: little water-nymph was delighted 
with the place, the beach was so, hard, the 
water so clear, and the billows so long and 
gentle. 

While the little maiden and her father were 
sporting in the waves, The Starry Flag, with 
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all sail spread to the gentle breeze, glided up 
as near to the shore as the depth of water would 
permit. Levi lived in the boat now. He would 
not go to his uncle’s house, and had slept two 
nights in the cuddy forward. Mr. Watson and 
his daughter were expected, and he had run 
down to see them. When they came out of the 
water, he took them on board at Old Pier. 

‘* Levi, I’m glad to see you,” said Mr. Wat- 
son, as he stepped into the boat; ‘‘ and Bessie 
thinks you are a hero of the first water.” 

“¢ Salt water, father,” laughed Bessie. 

‘‘Thank you, sir. I would have given more 
to see you last Thursday than any other man 
in the world,” replied Levi. 

‘I’m sorry you have had so much trouble, 
Levi, about this boat,” added Mr. Watson. 
‘But I see you keep The Starry Flag.” 

‘The owner lent her to me. I gave him back 
the bill of sale. I don’t own her now.” 

“‘But you shall own her, if she costs me a 
thousand dollars. Mr. Gayles told me about 
this affair. Do you really think your uncle 
changed the bills when Mr. Hatch let him look 
at them?” 

““T know very well that I paid Mr. Hatch 
the money you lent me. I didn’t steal Ruel’s 
wallet, and there is only one other person that 
could have done it.” 

‘You mean your uncle.” 

** Yes, sir; he has never treated me well, and 
he wants to break me down. I believe he has 
the bills now which you gave me, and I mean 
to keep watch of him till I find them.” 

“Be prudent, Levi, and it will come out 
right,” added Mr. Watson. 

The Starry Flag stood out as far as Half 
Tide Rock, and then returned. The merchant 
and his daughter were delighted with the boat, 
and promised themselves much pleasure in 
sailing and fishing in her. 

‘“‘There comes the Griffin,” said Levi, as 
the Flag was approaching the Old Pier. 

‘¢ What’s the Griffin?” 

“She is Dock Vincent’s schooner. He is 
the man who picked you up the other day.” 

The Griffin came to anchor, and Levi, as he 
landed his passengers, could not help thinking 
about her skipper’s ‘‘ little plan,” and wonder- 
ing whether the present visit of the merchant 
and his daughter would not bring trouble to 
one or the other of them. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—_>.—_— 


—— It is not easy to fix the exact number of 
known languages. But the number can hardly 


be less than nine hundred. J 
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A GYMNAST’S ADVENTURE WITH A 
LION. 


BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 


S, sir,” said the gymnast, “I have trav- 

elled in every part of the world, in the 
course of my life, and have seen lions on their 
native heath, so to speak. These here lions 
what you see here in these here cages don’t 
look much like the lions in Africa, I do assure 
you.” 

He was one of the performers in the circus 
part of the ‘‘ show,” of which the small collec- 
tion of wild animals formed the menagerie 
part. He had sprained his ankle, the previous 
day, by a fall, and was in the crowd, to-day, in 
the capacity of a spectator, being unable to 
perform his usual part. He was a little wiry 
man, of about forty, and with plenty of gray 
hair on his head; a very plain-looking man too, 
just now, though he appeared very differently 
when in the ring, clad in tights and spangles. 

** These lions here in these cages is no dan- 
ger to speak of. They minds their keepers just 
the same as a dog do. Not that it is altogether 
a joke to put your head into their jaws, as Herr 
Schnuffiehausen do when he performs in the 
cages, for it wouldn’t be not at all difficult for 
the beast to just clap his teeth together, if he 
took a notion; and then where’s the man’s 
head—don’t you see? It’s crushed in no time, 
of course. I knows how to deal with these 
beasts myself pretty well; and when the Herr 
was sick, last summer, I took his place for a 
while, and made ’em jump around pretty live- 
ly myself. But I didn’t go the jaw business, 
you know — not with my head! Still, these 
lions is no more to be compared with them 
I’ve seen in Africa than a cat are — not a bit. 
When he’s tame he’s got that sleepy look onto 
him, as you see; but when he’s wild he’s as 
wide-awake as you like. That there tiger there, 
he looks a deal more ferocious in the cage, but 
he arn’t wild. If you want to see just the aw- 
fulest sight in the world, you want to go to 
Africa, and go a lion-hunting, and get one of 
’em a chasing of you, with his eyes glaring and 
his mane bristling, and him a bounding along 
behind you like a locomotive. The power a 
lion has got into his body is a splendid thing, 
as I look at it. I’ve often thought that if a 
man could get that amount of muscle, and that 
amount of agility and dash, into him at the 
same time, he could just knock the socks right 
off of any man, in my line of business. It isn’t 
the man that has got the most muscle that al- 
ways has the most spring likewise— don’t you 
see? Nor yet it isn’t the best leaper that is the 





strongest man otherways. I’m a good tum- 
bler, and a good contortionist; and I’m not so 
bad on the trapeze, and that business; but 
when you come to just grabbing a man and 
crushing him to death by main force, that takes 
another line of muscle mostly.” 

‘* Were you ever chased by a lion?” I asked. 

** Once I was,” replied the gymnast. “I’m 
not likely to forget it, I don’t think. I come 
as near being wiped out then as I ever did in 
my life, and I’ve been pretty nigh to it a good 
many times. I'll tell you all about it. I was 
out on a lion hunt. You know how we hunt 
lions, I suppose — ride up to ’em on your 
horse, and shoot. My horse was a skittish 
creature — never would stand still enough for 
a shot. I had to slip off her back to the ground 
before I could draw a clean bead on my mark. 
Well, this time, when I slipped off and fired, 
my horse broke away from me and ran. I hit 
the lion I aimed at, and wounded him bad 
enough to make him mad; and then I see him 
come charging down on me, with his mane 
flying, his tail up, and roaring in such a way 
as these here tame lions never do roar, nowI 
tell you—like young thunder it was. Icouldn’t 
do but one thing, of course, and that was, to 
break and run. I’m a pretty good runner, 
though I do say it; but when it comes to a 
race with a mad lion, what’s the use of talking 
about it? I heard the roars coming nearer and 
nearer; I could almost feel his hot breath be- 
hind me; and I begun to imagine him a tearing 
of me — which was a most uncomfortable thing 
to think of—don’t you see? Well, sir, I should 
have been a dead man in about a minute more; 
but suddenly it popped into my head that the 
lion is at bottom a right big coward; and no 
matter how mad he is, he’s terrible afraid of 
anything that looks like a trap. The idea I 
got come to me like a flash; but it was my only 
hope — it was that or death. So I didn’t hes- 
itate much about it. Over I flopped, as you 
may have seen me do in the ring yesterday, if 
you was here, sticking my legs and arms to- 
gether up over my head, and turning to the 
lion right around, face to, and yelling at him 
like an Indian! He didn’t know what to make 
of it at all. I expect there never was a lion in 
all Africa that ever see a gymnast perform in 
that way; and the knot I was tied into made 
me look like anything but the sort of human 
beings he had been used to seeing in them 
parts. He stopped short, gave a frightened 
look, and then turned tail and run like a sheriff 
were after him. I didn’t wait to see if he would 
change his mind and come back, but took to 
my heels in the other direction, and caught up 
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with my companions all right after a while. 
They wouldn’t hardly believe my yarn at first, 
but it’s as true as truth.” 


—_——_—__e——_——_———— 


THE THREE SNUFF-JABS. 
BY WILLY WISP. 


ARRY was an orphan, and lived with his 
aunt, a poor widow, in an old, rickety 
house, whose cracks in the winter time let in 
so much cold that it required a great deal of 
wood to keep it warm. Harry was as good a 
boy as boys average; but his aunt’s disposition 
had been soured by misfortune and hard labor, 
and she did not treat her nephew as well as she 
would have treated him if he had been her 
own son. 

During the summer Harry went without 
shoes or stockings, anf one morning, while he 
was driving his cow to pasture, he stuck a nail 
into the sole of his foot, which, instead of 
cleansing it with nice soap-suds and putting 
court-plaster on it, as a mother would have 
done, his aunt carelessly bound up in a piece 
of coarse cloth, bidding him go about his 
hoeing. 

That was a hard day for poor Harry. Every 
step that he took pained him; and the dry dust 
worked into his wound and irritated it, thereby 
delaying the process of healing. When he had 
finished the tenth row, he was so faint that he 
was compelled to sit down in the grass, among 
the buttercups and dandelions, to recover his 
energies. 

‘What a splendid life these flowers lead in 
the meadows!” thought Harry. ‘They are 
radiant with smiles. They see all day nothing 
but the blue sky, or the shooting clouds, or the 
dashing rain, and hear only the songs of hap- 
py birds and murmuring waters.” Then, think- 
ing of his hard lot, Harry could not restrain his 
tears. They trickled down his cheeks, and 
dropped on the buttercups; but the buttercups, 
knowing they were not dew, but drops of sor- 
row, sympathized with Harry, and whispered 
something in his ear in the floral language. 

“O, that is just what I will do!” he suddenly 
exclaimed, as his eyes brightened, and he wiped 
away his tears. Then, looking around, he saw 
a little whiskered head in the grass. 

‘“* Why, Puss, how came you here?” he asked. 
And Puss, who had been hunting for a fat 
mole, crept along up to Harry, and rubbed 
her back against him in a manner that, I be- 
lieve, denotes affection, let snarling critics 
make what comments they may upon the feline 
habits. Harry felt at the moment how pleas- 
ant it was to be loved even by a cat, and he 





resolved to make his aunt love him; for he 
knew that if she once loved him, his days 
would be happy while under her roof. Then he 
jumped up, and cheerfully resumed his hoeing: 

One Saturday afternoon Harry went into the 
shed, where there were some tools and a bench, 
and there he fashioned a little box, with a cover 
nailed on tight, having a slit in the middle 
large enough for a half-dime to fall through. 
This box he concealed under some old rags in 
his chamber, and when he earned any money 
he changed it for half-dimes, and dropped them 
in it. 

As the Fourth of July drew near, the boys all 
talked about what they were going to do “‘In- 
dependence Day,” and how much money they 
were going to spend for powder and fire-crack- 
ers in preparation: But Harry suppressed the 
throbbing desire to join his playmates on that 
important day, and went to work, instead, for 
a neighbor, earning seventy-five cents, which 
he changed for fifteen half-dimes at a grocer’s. 

Many gay picnics the youths in the vicinity 
had, and many games of ball. But Harry was 
never present at any of their gatherings; he 
was always busy at something that brought 
him money. In the huckleberry season the 
half-dimes came in thick and fast. He picked 
so many of these berries, that farmer Bates re- 
marked that he expected ‘‘ to see Harry Loring, 
arter a while, turn into a huckleberry bush.” 

By and by the frosts began to fall, and Harry 
found new sources of income in setting snares 
and combing cranberry lots. But what was a 
little singular, Harry’s aunt, though she liked 
well enough to steal in through her neighbors’ 
back doors, and see how they did their kitchen- 
work, seldom inquired into Harry’s private 
affairs; and when her birthday came around, 
he had filled the little box full of half-dimes 
without her mistrusting what he had been 
doing. 

This was on the 25th of April. As Harry 
came down in the morning, his aunt accused 
him of leaving the maple-sap pails out over 
night on the trees. The truth was, his aunt 
had forgotten that it was her turn to fetch 
them in; but Harry did not say so, and he let 
her go on scolding and denouncing him as she 
might. Then he ran up stairs, and emanci- 
pating his box from its dark prison under the 
rags, brought it to his aunt, who was sitting 
in the chair-table, and kissed her, wishing her 
many more birthdays, and bright ones. Then 
he told her that he had a present for her, and 
with his knife he removed the cover of the 
money-box, and poured the shining half-dimes 
in her lap. 
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The fretful woman was quite overcome by 
this. She confessed that she had treated her 
nephew otherwise than as a Christian should, 
and asked him to forgive her; and for the first 
time Harry saw her put her handkerchief to 
her eyes and weep. She retired to her bed- 
room, and Harry thought he heard her en- 
gaged in prayer. Then, returning, she told 
Harry that she was once a rich lady, but her 
husband, Colonel Loring, in a miserly fit, once 
drew the whole of their money from the bank, 
and secreted it, no one ever knew where; and 
she now realized that the loss of her property 
had made her irritable and unkind. 

Harry sometimes helped his aunt in the 
house; and while the rain continued it was 
agreed that he should assist in cleaning the 
parlor. Towards night, as Harry was em- 
ployed, alone, in rubbing a picture of the 
Colonel that was fastened in the wall, he 
somehow or other pressed it harder than he 
intended, when down it fell upon a chair, 
breaking into a score of fragments. 

*“ Aunty! Aunty!” cried Harry. ‘ The Col- 
onel’s picture has come down, and there is a 
hole left in the wall, with three jars of snuff in 
it! I can read the labels, They are in old 
English.” 

His aunt hastened into the room, and to her 
astonishment saw the three jars standing in a 
recess in the wall, covered with dirt and bits 
of plaster. She told Harry to take them out. 
He took hold of one to do so, but could not 
start it, it was so heavy. 

“The snuff is pressed together hard,” said 
Mrs. Loring; and she took hold to help, when, 
as they got the jar to the edge of the wall, it 
cracked in two, and the contents were spilled 
on the floor. When Harry’s aunt first felt the 
cracking of the earthquake (for the jar was an 
earthen one), she feared that she would have 
all the parlor cleaning to go over again, and 
expected a surging of tobacco dust as disagree- 
able as what Belzoni had to snuff up when he 
tumbled over the mummies. But instead of 
rappee, or maccoboy, flying in all directions, a 
heavy mass of gold pieces rushed out and 
struck the thin carpet with a thud that sent a 
thrill of rapture through the nerves of the as- 
tonished spectators! 

Harry at first thought he was dreaming. 
Then, when he had undeceived himself, he ex- 
amined another jar, and found it full of silver 
dollars. The ‘third jar contained continental 
money; but some mice, with mischievous teeth, 
having taken up their abode among it, only a 
few traces of the odd imprint were left for iden- 
tification. 





When the awe-struck woman returned to her 
T-room she was assailed by a volley of smoke 
in the door-way, and in her. excitement she 
gave the alarm of fire, ran to the well, drew a 
pail of water, and dashed it, without thinking 
what she was doing, at one of the windows. 

‘Why, aunty,” remonstrated Harry, as he 
came to the rescue, ‘‘the house is not afire; 
and you’ve washed that window once. ’Tis 
only the griddle cakes that are burning.” 

A long time Harry lived with his aunt, who 
was now the richest lady in the county. Little 
things lead to great ones; and it is possible, if 
Harry had not saved his money to make his 
aunt a present, he would never have given the 
Colonel such a whole-souled rubbing, which 
was the means of disclosing the treasure 
behind, that, after the death of his aunt, de- 
scended to Harry as the only heir. 


USES AND ABUSES OF WORDS. 


OME people have a queer way of saying 
**community,” when they mean “‘¢ke com- 
munity.” For example, they speak of “ the 
poorer classes of community.” Substitute the 
word society for community, and no fault can 
be found with the expression. But good usage 
imperatively requires us to insert the article 
before the word ‘“‘community,” when used in 
this sense of “‘ the public, or people in general.” 
In like manner some persons talk about “ De- 
ity,” meaning “tke Deity.” Thus, they speak 
of ‘the goodness of Deity,” whereas they 
should say, ‘“‘the goodness of the Deity.” 
Without the article, the word ‘‘ Deity” means 
‘* divinity, or the divine nature; ” with the ar- 
ticle, it means ‘‘ God, or the Supreme Being.” 
Another very common error, of a similar 
sort, is to leave out the article before the words 
‘* Honorable” and “‘ Reverend,” when used as 
titles. We may read, almost any day, in the 
newspapers, of “‘an eloquent speech by Hon. 
John Smith,” or of ‘‘a very able sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Blank.” The omission of the article, 
in such cases, is an Americanism, and a very 
prevalent one, but one which our best writers 
carefully avoid. Universal English usage con- 
curs with the best American usage in saying, 
‘* the Honorable Mr. So-and-so,” “‘ ¢#ke Rever- 
end Mr. Such-a-one;” and hence, whoever 
wishes to speak and write with propriety should 
be careful to prefix the article to these epithets. 
w. 


—— Heropotvs, who was a great traveller, 
thought it was a practice peculiar to the Egyp- 
tians to knead clay with their hands, and dough 
for making, bread with their feet. J 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Bditor. 


THE MEXICAN EMPIRE. 


EFORE sending the expedition to Mexico, 

in 1861, the governments of England, 
France, and Spain agreed to do nothing to 
prevent the Mexicans from freely choosing 
and establishing the form of government that 
should suit them best. ‘These governments 
also declared that the objects of the expedition 
were to protect the persons and property of 
their subjects in Mexico, and to collect large 
sums of money already due. 

Such were the declared objects of the ex- 
pedition. But two of these powers had plans 
which, for the time, they kept to themselves. 
Spain wished to recover Mexico, and Napo- 
leon III. hoped to establish, under French pro- 
tection, an empire whose mines and commerce 
should be a source of wealth to France. The 
time was well chosen. Europe was at peace; 
in Mexico the adherents of the ‘reactionary 
party,” which had just been driven from power 
by the “liberals,” were robbing and murder- 
ing throughout the country. Juarez, the new 
President of the republic, had given foreign 
powers fresh causes of complaint, and, what 
was more important still, the United States 
were too busy to interfere. 

The forces of the allies had hardly reached 
Vera Cruz when it was rumored that Mexico 
was again to become an empire, — there had 
been a Mexican empire for a few months in 
1822, — and that the crown would be offered to 
Maximilian, Archduke of Austria. The Span- 
iards saw all their hopes vanish, and withdrew 
from the alliance. The English, who joined 
the expedition to collect debts and settle ac- 
counts, could see no money in a march to the 
Mexican capital, and also withdrew. This was 
in 1862. 

The French army was reénforced, and, after 
some hard fighting, reached the city of Mexico 
in 1863. Maximilian accepted the throne, and 
the machinery of the empire was set in motion. 
There were now two governments, each claim- 
ing authority over the whole country — the 
Imperial, at the capital, and that of Juarez, 
which took up quarters according to circum- 
stances. The United States steadily favored 
the Juarez government, and demanded that 
the French troops should be recalled. 

Napoleon, finding his Mexican policy un- 
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popular at home, at length consented to leave 
Maximilian to take care of himself. This 
move leaves the Mexican question nearly 
where it was in 1860. If Maximilian remains, 
he is merely the leader of the “reactionary 
party;” if he leaves, some one else will be- 
come its leader. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION BILL. 


ones Republicans in the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress were well united in the belief that 
further measures were necessary for the relief 
of the Union people of the South; but they 
were divided in opinion on the question wheth- 
er a new attempt ought to be made towards a 
final settlement of the difficulties. Finally, 
however, they came to an agreement, and 
passed the Reconstruction Bill, which, in spite 
of a veto, became a law, two thirds of the 
members of both branches voting for it. This 
declares that the governments which the Pres- 
ident established in 1865 may at any time be 
abolished or changed by Congress, and that, 
in all elections which the southern people may 
hold, all men may vote, without distinction of 
color or race, who are twenty-one years old, 
and have lived in the state a year; and it also 
excludes the leading rebels from office. It then 
divides the South into five military districts, 
viz.: First, Virginia; second, North and South 
Carolina; third, Georgia, Alabama, and Flor- 
ida; fourth, Mississippi and Arkansas; and 
fifth, Louisiana and Texas; and directs the 
President to appoint a general to command 
each district, and to give him a force large 
enough to maintain his authority. Then it is 
made the duty of each general to protect the 
lives and property of all persons, to put down 
insurrections, to punish crime, either by the 
courts now in operation, or by their own mili- 
tary courts, which are not to be interfered with. 
This was the plan adopted for temporary gov- 
ernment; and to it was attached a plan of final 
settlement, which, if accepted by the South, 
will enable them to return to their places in 
the Union. Whenever any of these states 
shall have agreed to the amendment of the 
Constitution proposed at the previous session, 
and when it shall have become a part of the 
Constitution, and binding on the whole coun- 
try, and whenever they shall hold a conven- 
tion, and frame a state Constitution which 
shall provide that the right to vote may be 
exercised by all men without distinction of 
color, and the people shall vote to ratify such 
a Constitution, they may send their represen- 
tatives and senators to Congress, and if they 
are found to be loyal men, they shall be ad- 
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mitted. In all these elections, blacks, as well 
as whites, are to be allowed to vote, and the 
leading rebels are to be kept from the polls, 
and also kept out of the conventions. 

It is not yet time for us to say whether this 
new experiment will succeed better than the 
other; but the southern newspapers are dis- 
cussing the subject, and there is some reason 
to believe that a portion or all of the states 
will accept these terms. Congress seems de- 
termined to keep watch over the subject; for 
as soon as the Thirty-ninth Congress had ex- 
pired, the Fortieth, by a special law, immedi- 
ately met, and it will probably adjourn, from 
time to time, so as easily to be called together, 
in case public affairs at the South are not man- 
aged in a way to conform to the law passed by 
their predecessors. 


THE LAST SNOW. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


PORRAH, boys! here is the snow once 
more! 
Old Whitehead is combing his locks again, 
And strewing them over the meadow floor, 
While Jack Frost scribbles the window pane 
With feathery fern-leaves o’er and o’er. 


As Spring sat thinking of putting down 

Her span-new carpet of red and green 
Over this matting of faded brown, 

And of getting her birds to cheer the scene 
Of a brave house-warming — whew! that frown 


Of her surly old father, Winter, brings 
An angry pout to her pretty mouth. 
“Jil give you acarpet!” the old wretch sings, 
Throwing sheep’s eyes to the wooing South, - 
And his chilly mantle abroad he flings. 


And down it comes, though cold and white, 
The miniature of every flower 

That the summer knows, as if his spite 
Were only the mask of a loving power, 

Tender at heart, but fierce to the sight. 


Hurrah! no matter if Spring do pout; 
We'll give the old growler a gay farewell! 
Our sleds, like arrows, shall shoot our shout 
From the hill-tops down to the dusky dell, 
Till the owl cries, ‘‘ Who?” as he stares about. 


The sun, gone up to a loftier noon, 
Has softened the drifts along the wall; 
The rolling balls grow fast, and soon 
We'll fashion our white Sevastopol 
With a white Todleben throned aboon! 


Now hold the fortress, and hold it well, 
And storm the works with a wild attack; 
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The half within rain shot and shell 
That the half without pour fiercely back, 
Till the snow falls faster than first it fell! 


Good by, old Winter! the climbing sun 

Is getting the start of your surly mood; 
Your frozen cheeks begin to run 

With tears that flow from a heart subdued. 
Good by, old Rough, with your royal fun. 

March 24. 


ABOUT THE BATS. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


Mest of Our Boys and Girls have noticed, 
without doubt, in the evening twilight, 
and the moonlight of summer nights, numbers 
of those curious little animals, the bats, flying 
about rapidly, in different directions, in search 
of food. And some have taken the trouble to 
inquire into their general habits, while many 
others have given no thought to them. To 
this latter class we would say, they do not 
know how much they have lost; for the bats 
are not only deserving of more than a passing 
notice, but their history is really curious and 
entertaining. Our space, in the present sketch, 
will not permit a glance at the history of all 
the species comprehended in the order Chei- 
roptera; and, in fact, we care more to know 
and talk about our own animals than those 
that inhabit foreign countries. 

All the bats found in New England, and, in- 
deed, in all the Northern States, are included 
in the genus Vespertilio, which all my young 
readers know is the old Latin word for daz. 

The characteristics of this genus, which all 
these animals possess in common, are, the fin- 
gers of the hands are much lengthened, and 
are connected together, and with the hind legs 
and tail, by a thin, semi-transparent mem- 
brane, or skin, which is almost naked, or free 
of hairs. If one of these animals is examined, 
it will be found to have a short arm, corre- 
sponding to the human arm between the shoul- 
der and elbow, a longer fore-arm between the 
elbow and wrist, and a hand of four long fin- 
gers and a short thumb, the latter being pro- 
vided with a curved claw or hook. Now, it 


.can be readily seen that the bat in this form is 


admirably made for flying, but is very badly 
formed for walking; for it has short hind legs, 
and very long arms, and is, moreover, encum- 
bered in its movements by a pair of huge 
wings. 

Our bats, then, all depend upon flight for lo- 
comotion, and, consequently, the means of sub- 
sistence; and when we notice that they have 
fine, sharp teeth, not strong enough to seize 
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large prey, in the manner of the carnivorous 
animals, — the cats, dogs, &c.,— nor formed 
in the right shape to gnaw or crush vegetable 
food, but fit only to break in pieces soft insects, 
we conclude at once that their food consists 
of these little creatures; and it does, all our 
bats being strictly insectivorous. 

Now, it is apparent that if they live upon 
insects, they must either migrate to more 
southern districts when cold weather ap- 
proaches, and the insects either die or become 
torpid, or they must hibernate or starve. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
THE ROAD TO OLIFTON. 


BY SYBIL HAYDEN. 














CHARACTERS. — NED Scott azd Tom Harpy, 
Orphan Cousins. Uncite Cases HILL, a 
Traveller from India. 


Scene.—A Public Road a few miles from the 
Village of Clifton. 


Ned. Are you not glad, Tom, that uncle Ca- 
leb is coming home? 

Tom. I don’t know, Ned, as I am. 
pends upon what sort of a fellow he is. 

Ned. I don’t care what sort of a person he 
is. I am not afraid but that my mother’s 
brother is good, and beyond that I am quite 
indifferent. 

Tom. He may'be a cross old thing. 

Ned. No matter. I think I should rather 
enjoy a good scolding from a relation, one 
who I knew loved me. Now, my master is 
never cross, but then he is so cold and indiffer- 
ent! 

Tom. Well, I can’t say I relish the idea of a 
scolding from any one. If uncle Caleb were 
only coming home rick, there might be some 
fun in it; but as it is, I consider it a very 
poor joke. 

Ned. But just think, Tom, how alone we are 
in the world. Not a single relative but each 
other! How nice to feel we have some one to 
care for us, and for us to love! 

Tom. Fiddlededee! how sentimental! 

Ned. Well, call it by what name you like; I 
feel as gay as if I had just come into posses- 
sion of a fortune. 


It de- 


[Enter UncLE CALEB, in a travel-stained and 
dusty dress.) 


Uncle Caleb. Can one of you lads tell. me 
the way to Clifton? 
Tom. (Taking off his hat, with a sweeping 
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bow.) Most illustrious stranger, I am the man 
who can give you information on that or any 
other subject which you might desire to know 
about. ‘ 

Ned. Tom, behave. 

Uncle Caleb. At present my inquiries will 
be limited to the nearest road to the village. 

Tom. Well, the first point of importance is, 
that you should be very particular — mind 
what I say, on no account disregard it — 

Uncle Caleb. Well, I hear. 

Tom. That you should, without swerving, 
follow your nose. 

Ned. Tom, you ought to be ashamed; you 
are very wrong. 

Tom. (Innocently.) AmI? Well, upon close 
observation, I believe Iam. I perceive that 
this gentleman’s nose has a mild inclination 
towards his left shoulder. If he should follow 
it implicitly, he would soon find himself in 
farmer Blake’s cornfield, which he would dis- 
cover to be disagreeable, both to himself and 
farmer Blake. 

Ned. Tom, if you will not tell the way, I 
shall myself. 

Tom. By no means. I am perfectly compe- 
tent. Sir (standing very erect, and sawing the 
air with his arm), follow this road for the space 
of halfa mile. You will then discover a split 
in the road, a fork, a crotch, or whatever name 
you choose to give it. 

Uncle Caleb. Well, young gentleman, which 
shall I take? 

Tom. It does not matter much which. Let 
it be either, and you will wish it had been the 
other. The road to the right is the public 
highway, and meanders about among the hills, 
and makes about five miles in going three. 

Uncle Caleb. Tell me about the other, then, 
for I would gladly get rested soon. 

Tom. If you take the road to the left, you 
will very soon find it grow into a grassy lane, 
and then to a footpath, and then to a river. 
Sir, are you web-footed? for there is water. to 
cross. 

Uncle Caleb. Can you tell me no better way 
than this? 

Tom. O, itis easyenough. There are step- 
ping-stones,-if you only know where to find 
them. When you have crossed, you must slip 
off a little to the right to avoid the ploughed 
ground; and when you come to the place where 
I thrashed Sam Jones, last week, turn again 
to the left; then keep straight on (speaking 
very fast), taking the meeting-house on your 
right shoulder, and the school-house on your 
left, and then turn in and out among the lanes 
for a little while, then shut your eyes and turn 
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round three times, open them, turn a somerset, 
and look under your right arm, and you will 
see the Clifton House — or I am much mis- 
taken. 

Uncle Caleb. Well, I will give you the medal 
for being the sauciest boy I have seen since I 
was a boy myself. 

Ned. I will show you the way, if you like, 
sir; I do not think you could find it alone, un- 
less you go the long way. 

Uncle Caleb. Thank you, my boy; I accept 
your offer gratefully. 

Tom. I shall go too; you need not think I 
am going to be left behind. 

Uncle Caleb. I never was in this town be- 
fore. In fact, I have been over on the other 
side of the world for fifteen years (slapping his 
pockets), filling these for my relations to spend! 

Tom. Now, there is some sense in that! We 
have an uncle coming home, and they say he 
comes as poor as he went. And yet, I dare 
say, he expects us to be glad to see him! 

Ned. I shall be glad. I don’t care one pin 
if he is poor. I am determined to get on in 
the world, and I can work for myself and for 
him too. 

Uncle Caleb. Now, that is a good, kind lad. 
I hope my nephews will prove as pleasant to 
meet as you are! 

Tom. O, you are coming home rich! You 
may bet your hat they will be glad to see you! 
But who are they? Do they live in Clifton? 

Uncle Caleb. Yes; they are Edward Scott 
and Thomas Hardy. 

Ned. What! 

Tom. O, gracious! 

Uncle Caleb. Yes, Ned and Tom, my twin 
sisters’ children! Do you know them? 

Ned. O, uncle, uncle! we are your boys 
(shaking his hand heartily), and wish you joy 
of your return. We are so glad! 

Tom. (Turning away.) Here’s a pretty ket- 
tle of fish! What a scrape fora fellow to 
be in. 

Uncle Caleb. Seems to me, my other nephew 
is not so glad to see me. 

Tom. I am ashamed, sir; I dare not look 
you in the face. 

Uncle Caleb. Well, I do not much wonder. 
It would not do to be too soon converted toa 
worshipper of my pockets. 

Ned. Uncle Caleb, Tom was not in earnest 
in what he said. He is a good fellow, though 
he #s saucy. I want you to love us doth, 
uncle. 

Uncle Caleb. I am very sure there is one 
good fellow here, and it may be there are two. 
I am very desirous of believing so. Here, Tom, 
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shake hands. Let’s start, from this moment, 
as if it were the first of our acquaintance. 
Tom. (Shaking hands.) You are very good, 
sir. 
Ned. O, what.a happy family we shall be! 
[Exeunt. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


—— Tue incense burned in the Chinese em- 
pire in idol worship is said to cost four hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars annually. 

— A BALL struck a little boy in the eye, 
last week. Strange to say, the bawl immedi- 
ately came out of his mouth. 

—— Bz sure of the fact before you lose time 
in searching for a cause. 

— “I am going to the post-office, John; 
shall I inquire for you?” ‘“ Well, yes, if you 
have a mind to; but I don’t think you'll find 
me there.” 

— Morray, the London publisher, is said 
to have made three hundred thousand dollars 
last year by his publications. 

—— WuHiIcH is worth most, a five-dollar gold 
piece or a five-dollar bank note? The bank 
note; because you always doudle it when you 
put it in your pocket; and you find it always 
increases (in creases) when you take it out. 

It takes two to make a quarrel; if you 
determine not to be one, quarrelling will soon 
cease. ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

—— HE who undervalues himself will be un- 
dervalued by others. 

—— An Irish lawyer, going to dinner, left 
this direction in the key-hole: ‘* Gone to Bliss’s 
lunch room; and if you can’t read this, take it 
to any lawyer on this floor, and he will read 
it for you.” 

—— A GERMAN writer estimates that an acre 
of buckwheat yielded fourteen pounds of honey 
daily. Single hives gathered three pounds on 
favorable days. 

— Why is the letter D like a naughty boy? 
It makes ma mad. 

— You need not tell all the truth, unless 
to those who have a right to know it all. But 
let all you tell be truth. 

—— Dean Swirt, one day, when a leg of 
mutton, very much overdone, had been brought 
to table, ringing the bell, directed the cook to 
take it down, and “ do it less.” 

—— IF you can express yourself so as to be 
perfectly understood in ten words, never use & 
dozen. 
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TRE ORATOR. 








Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 

gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


——— 


(From “The Tent on the Beach, and other Poems,” 
published by Ticknor & Fields.) 


EXTRACT FROM LAUS DEO! 


@n hearing the bells ring on m the passage of the 
Constitutional A d ig slavery. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





T is ‘Done! 
Clang of BELL and roar of GUN 
Send the tidings up and down: 
How the “BELFRIES * ROCK and 
REEL! 
How the great Guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the *joy from Town to TOWN! 


1Rinc, O BELxs! 
Every *sTROKE * exulting tells 
Of the *BuRIAL of CRIME. 
stLonec and *Loup, that all may 
hear, 
Rin, for every listening ear, 
Of *gTERNITY * and *T1mE! 


How they PALE, 
Ancient 'tmyTu, * and 'tsone, * and 
ITALE, 
In this WONDER of OUR days, 
When the cruel rod of **war 
Blossoms **wHITE with righteous 
“LAW, 
And the wrath of "MAN * is "PRAISE! 


BLotrepD * out! 
All 'wITHIN and all *aBouT, 
Shall a *FRESHER * life begin; 
8tFREER breathe the °UNIVERSE, 
As it rolls its heavy *tcursE 
On the *tpzApD and *BuRIED * sIn! 


It is pone! 
In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the *sounp thereof go forth. 
It shall bid the "sap * REJOICE, 
It shall give the "DUMB * a VOICE, 
It shall belt with ‘joy the earth! 


st*RING and *swING, 
Bells of joy! On morning’s wing 
Send the song of °pRAIsE * abroad! 
With a sound of broken °cHarns, 
Tell the *NaTIons that "tHE reigns, 
Who ™*aLons * is **Lorp and Gop! 











BASE BALL. 


Baas season for this exciting and manly 
game is approaching, and we observe that 
quite a number of clubs have met for prelim- 
inary arrangements. We purpose to give some 
attention to the subject, and to insert brief no- 
tices of the different clubs, if the secretaries of 
them will furnish the needed information. We 
shall also mention such “ matches” as come 
under our observation. 

It is hardly necessary to occupy our space 
with a description of the game, now so familiar 
to all boys of from twelve to ¢kzrty. Although 
base ball promises to be the national game of 
the United States, as cricket is of England, we 
do not intend to neglect the latter; and those 
who send us ‘‘ cricket matter,” shall receive re- 
spectful attention. 


Dritt SerGEAnt. — The drill sergeant ar- 
ranges a squad of boys before him, instructing 
them to imitate him. He then moves his head, 
arms, legs, hands, and feet, making various 


odd gestures. He coughs, cries, laughs, and, 
as the squad follow his example, a most amus- 
ing scene ensues. If any one laughs, or fails 
to imitate the sergeant, he is ordered out of 
the line. When half the players are thus put 
out, the other half ride them “ pig-back ” three 
times around the play ground. S. E. B. 


APPARENTLY ImpossIBLE. — Tell the com- 
pany you can show them something that you 
nor they nor anybody ever saw, and that no- 
body will ever see again. Then crack a nut, 
show them the meat, and immediately eat it. 

C. HT. 

Squats. — The materials for playing this 
interesting in-door game may be obtained at 
the stores in the large cities; or they may be 
made by any skilful person. 


Base Batt TouRNAMENT. — At the recent 
meeting in Boston of the ‘‘ New England As- 
sociation of Base Ball Players,” a committee 
was appointed to make the arrangements for 
a grand tournament, at which two valuable 
prizes are to be awarded. Only the best clubs 
are to be allowed to take part. 
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. West Indies. 170. Cincinnati. 
. It has an odor (Odor R). 
. It has a Cobbe (cob). 
. It is Ashantee. 
. It has a Kiel (keel). 
. It takes in the Salt. 
. There is a musket in (Muscatine) there. 
. Providence. 183. Seine. 
. Easton. 184. Rhine. 
. Annapolis, 185. Petchora. 
- Newport. 186. Boyne. 
. Bangor. 187. Dwina. 
. Peoria. 188. Tiber. 
. Think before you speak. 
» Head Work. 
- Benjamin’ Franklin. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
192. 193- 


Fox sends us two letters, with a contribution 
of rebuses, which is handed to the engraver. 
Fox writes a very pretty letter. — F. A. R. offers 
the following : — 

194. 

I take for my riddle a large piece of land; 

Ten farms and a village on it may stand; 

Cut off its head, it’s mine, neat as a pin; 

Cut off its foot, ’tis something to spin. 

T. A. L. is the author of this enigma: — 

195. It is composed of 17 letters. 

The 16, 4, 12 is a sharp implement. 

The 5, 2, 8 is good for the sick. 

The 13, 9, 15, 3; 17 is to salute. 

The 14, 1, 10 is troublesome to housekeepers. 

The 11, 5, 6, 7 is a member of the body. 

The whole was a great conqueror. 

Arty Creighton sends some geographical 
questions and puzzles : — 





196. Why is Africa like a well-ventilated 
room? 
197. What city of Hindostan is like present 
good fortune? 
198. Why is France like a carpenter’s bench? 
199. N. N. N. — What river? 
. MOOOL. — What river? 
- ITI R. — What river? 
- K N. — What town? 


REBUs. 


ee 


LLP 


James E. W. is informed that Mayne Reid is 
still living, in England. — Hiawatha sends us 
this charade : — 

204. My first, dear reader, you will find, 

Is neither red nor blue; 
My last is found in every house, 
Search all the nation through. 
My whole is always to be seen 
On every school-room wall. 
And now I make my best of bows, 
And say good by to all. 


John T. contributes an enigma: — 


205. It is composed of 17 letters. 
The 10, 15, 8, 2 is a coin. 

The 11, 6 is an interjection. 

The 1, 9, 13 is to strike. 

The 7, 12, 4, 5 is a defence. 

The 3, 17 is an indefinite article. 
The 14, 16 is an interjection. 
The whole is a popular novel. 


Willy Wisp’s rebuses are always welcome. — 
Answers to the ‘‘ Epitaph” puzzle continue to 
come in; and though we promised but one 
prize, we award the ¢hird to Henry C. Osborn, 
Windham, N. Y. — We must clear our drawer 
with only a mention of the following: Tommy 
Twist, W. P. L., Rip Van Winkle, N., J. T. C., 
C. E. W., H. E. T., R. S. W., J. W. E., X+ 
Bobby, C. H. H., Knox Hat, S.K., L.C., Charles 
F., Herbert, J. H. G. (one rebus accepted), G. 
B. C., Tom, Zoctrope, W. H. H., F. H., F. Ww. 
W., Nye 





